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BLACKWELL'S ISLAND. 


‘irmness as he approaches us—his form is 
sowed with shame, and the blood which a 
few moments before rushed in torrents to 
his face, has receded in icy coldness to his 
neart—leaving those classic features as 
vhite as Parian marble. Let us hope so 
noble a work of God’s hand may not be 
marred by the evil propensities and bad 
passions of man—that in feeling the indig- 
nity of his present position, he may be in- 
duced to listen to the still small voice of 
conscience, and yet become what he evi- 
dently was intended, one of the noblest 
works of God ! 

Behind him you see a man of middle 
age—his low forehead and small twink- 
ling grey eyes, denote a cunning for 
which he has ever been remarkable; there 
is a sinister expression about his mouth 
which tells us at once, that evil thoughts 
alone are his.— Virtue, beautiful being, has 
never deigned to approach him—he could 
not be reclaimed, ps she left him to his fate. 

Sull further back comes a young boy! 
Can it be that such infants in life’s wear 
way become so depraved—so in love with 
vice as to herd with it here? He is a 
beautiful boy !—once the pride of a fond 
mother’s heart, and oft in gazing on his 
intellectual face, has that mother forgotten 
that she was a widow—forgotten that she 
was penniless, and only remembered that 
this noble boy was her own—her stay— 
her comforter! Where is that mother 
now? Go to the church-yard, and you 
will find a simple mound of earth, with a 
coarse stone at its head, on which is inscri- 
bed in rude letters, “the broken hearted.’’ 
It was her dying injunction that these 
words should be placed on her tomb-stone, 
in hopes that they would be a perpetual 
warning to her still beloved child, and re- 
claim him from the error of his ways. 
Her kind-hearted neighbours united in a 
subscription to fulfil the last request of her 
who had gone to seek her home in Heaven. 
Perhaps she is still watching from thence 
her erring son. May her pure spirit des- 
cend upon him, and ere it is too late, re- 
store him to purity and hope. 

Now comes one, who seems as though 
no deed, however evil, would deter him. 
His swaggering gait—his leering look— 
his black bushy hair bespeak the ruffian. 
There is a settled scowl on his deeply in- 
dented brow, which announces one given 


ever to every evil feeling of the heart. 


We will pass him by; his face is too bad 
to dwell upon. 

Then, there is a pale slight young man, 
with blue eyes and flaxen hair. His de- 
portment is both modest and dignified. 
Alas! why is he here! He became as- 
sociated with evil companions at college, 
brought a beautiful girl, to whom he was 
engaged, to the grave, and then madly 
rushing on from one vice to another, he at 
last finds himself an inmate of the Peniten- 
tiary. But better thoughts are passing 
through his mind. You can read it in 
the subdued expression of his face, and in 
his bending form. Let us pray that the 
good seed may take deep root in his heart, 
and enable him yet to be the solace of his 
aged father, who is tottering in sorrow to 
that “bourne from whence no traveller 
returns.” 

But who have we here? There is the 
seal of genius on his high broad forehead, 
and poetry speaks from every line in his 
face. Mark his kindling eye !—his firm 
elastic tread, which not even crime can 
weaken. How came he among such com- 
pany? Gambling, that mother of many a 
dark deed, drove him to it. There was a 
gentle girl, all love and trustfulness, who 
looked up to him for a protector through 
the rugged path of life—and he had prom- 
ised it, and for a long time well did he ful- 
fil that promise—labouring night and day 
to win himself a name among the gifted of 
our land; and he would have succeeded, 
for he was rarely endowed by nature—but 
the gaming table in an evil hour, attracted 
his attention, and night after night saw him 
a devotee at her shrine. At first he was 
lured on by success, but reverses came, and 
all his little pittance which had been hoard- 
ed up for years, in his dreams of connubia! 
bliss, was taken away. Oh! would that 
we could stop “eee this was the end 
of that dark story. But no! He who has 
once stepped from the path of virtue rare- 
ly finds its way back. Thus it was with 
him ; first the portion of that orphan trust- 
ing girl was gambled away, then forgery 
followed—and she, his sweet affianced 
bride, unable to endure the shock, is now 
the inmate of a madhouse. What wil! be- 
come of him? Oh! pray that he may see 
the grievous errors into which he has fal- 
len, and that the green sward that covers 
him when dead, may blossom 9’er a repen- 


‘tant son of earth. 
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Bear with me once more, kind reader, 
and my picture of the inmates of yon dark- 
ened pile is done. There is a poor old 
man whom poverty drove into crime. He 
was once a wealthy citizen of New-York, 
and teok his rank among her merchant 
princes. His house was splendidly fur- 
nished, and he was surrounded by a young 
and blooming family—but in his pride he 
forgot to give his thanks to God. The 
cholera came, and his was the first house- 
hold despoiled. His wife, that faithful 
partner of his bosom, who for long years 
of joy and sorrow, had kept her pest at his 
side, was called to her home in Heaven. 
Then, one after another, five lovely daugh- 
ters followed. Still, his only son was left, 
and the old man murmured not—but when 
that solace of his heart was taken away, 
the old man bowed himself to the earth 
and wept! Oh! why did he not remem- 
ber that there was a balm in Gilead. 

He forgot his business, and would wan- 
der alone through the streets all day, and 
return at night to his desolate homestead, 
to weep fresh tears of bitterness at his loss. 
His business was neglected, and designing 
knaves took advantage of it. At length 
all was gone, and he became a bankrupt. 
Like some aged oak, which had long with- 
stood the storm, but is at length blasted by 
the lightning, so he gave way at this last 
stroke, and became a houseless wanderer. 
Then he sought to forget his cares in in- 
temperance, ’till stripped of all—even his 
mind was gone. He stole, and is now an 
inmate of the Penitentiary. 

But see! the setting sun is encircling it 
with a halo of glory— its broad, broad 
beams are settling upon it, and the reflec- 
tion upon the water is startling in its beau- 
ty. Let us hope it may be emblematical 
of the Son of Righteousness, with healing 
in his wings, and that he may overshadow 
with his glory, the whole of those benight- 
ed wanders, who are now lost to the world 
and to themselves. . 


Original. 
EARLY LIFE. 


BY CYRUS SMITH. 


Pictured in memory’s mellowing glass, how 
sweet 

Our infant days, our infant joys to greet ; 

To roam in fancy in each cherish’d scene, 


The village church yard, and the village-green; 
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The woodland walk remote, the greenwood 
glade ; 
The mossy seat beneath the hawthorn’s shade ; 
The white-washed cottage where the woodbine 
rew, 

And all the favorite haunts our childhood knew 

How sweet, while all the evil shun the gaze, 

To view the unclouded skies of former days! 
K. Wuirer. 


How beautifully do these words of the 
young Poet express the emotions of soul 
evinced more or less by every one who 
unlocks the portals of the past, and recalls 
the scenes of childhood! 


Such is our constitution, that local im- 
pressions are apt to be permanent; and 
those of early life become so mysteriously 
interwoven in the web of our existence, as 
almost to bid defiance to the devouring 
tooth of time. As in mature life, the bles- 
sings which flow to us through the chan 
nel of association, are ever dearly prized 
and fondly cherished ; so the mind eager- 
ly turns to the sunny past of childhood. 
No one design, perhaps, of the All-wise 
Creator is more indellibly stamped upon 
man, than his social nature—it is read in 
every aspiration and seen in every act. 
The ligaments that bind us one to another, 
are co-ordinate with life itself; hence eve- 
ry event of early life, however trivial in 
itself, wears a hue of sweetness, which 
like tones of undying music charms the 
affections and gladdens the soul. The 
friendships formed at that tender age, are 
but so many beauteous blossoms, which 
yield their golden fruit in after life; the 
out-goings of the affections then, are the 
rills of joy that refresh the heart amid the 
pressing and perplexing cares of age. 

How delightful to the child, seperated 
from the endearing scenes of home, te 
visit in imagination the loved circle that 
moves beneath the patérnal roof! And is 
the memory of these scenes less dear in 
advanced life? Can the hum of business or 
noise of state obliterate the impressions of 

outh? Ah, no! Be life’s journey asitmay, 
Lana there must be when memory will claim 
the sacred privilege of summoning the buri- 
ed incidents of gone-by-days. With what 
enchantment do those incidents arise! Who 
has not felt their influence in solitude, 
breathing the purest joy, and feasting the 
soul with the most hallowed remember- 
ances? It may be, that the expectation of 
again meeting the actors of those scenes 
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in life, is taken away ; still we feel an in- 
terest in their recollection, too profound for 
language to paint. It is a sublimity that 
admits of no description. Reader! have 
you not felt it thus, when mingling (far 
remote from friends) with the unfeeling 
crowd, as the thought of other times pen- 
sively stole across thy soul, and awoke 
with scrupulous exactness all the transac- 
tions of youth?) Ah! methinks you reply 
why torture me with the allusion—for, of- 
ten have I caught the spirit of the poet, 
and cried— 


Voices of home! would ye bear me back 

To the scenes of my childhood’s sunny track ? 
Would ye win me away from my chosen lot, 
To pleasures the gay world knoweth not ? 
Tell me, oh! tell me, of that lov’d hearth, 
Where cluster the joys and hopes of earth ; 
Speak of the home, I shall see no more, 

And of all I lov’d in the days of yore. 

Hark! from the stream, as it murmurs by, 
In the sun-light making melody— 

A Voice of Old! 


And then as you have recalled the 
changes wrought by the hand of time, 
again you exclaim— 

Voices of home! do ye mock my prayer? 

Do the feet of my kindred still linger there ? 

Brothers and sisters; Oh! where are they ? 

Have they passed like me from that home 
away? 

Ah! the golden links of affection’s chain, 

By death’s dark angel are broken in twain ; 

But a sweeter voice to my lonely heart, 

Speaks of a home where kindred part, 

No moré——no more. W. G. Howarp. 


Who does not love thus to transport 
himself to the past, and call up the associ- 
ations of childhood ? to hear repeated anew 
a fond father’s council; to behold in fan- 
cy’s mirror the smiles that deck the brow 
of a beloved mother—a mother whose eyes 
may now be glazed in the mists of death! 
How vividly is pictured her fond caress ; 
her anxious solicitude and untiring zeal 
for her child’s future good ! How accurate- 
ly are pencilled the look of approbation that 
beamed from her eye when obeyed, and 
the glance of reproof which pierced the 
soul when disobeyed !—all of which sink 
with solemn awe into the secret chambers 
of the soul—and with angel-like influence 
restrain her child from evil and sin! 

How delightful also to re-act the scenes 
in which affectionate brothers and sisters 
have been the only actors and actresses ! 


And then to join the home-fireside circle ; 
to visit the ancient cottage and fields of ena- 
meled beauty where first we rambled. Oh, 
how inspiring the review! Every hill and 
vale is a monument of youth ; every rilla 
harbinger of home, which as it gurgles 
through the mead, or winds its course 
purling by the cottage, thrills the soul 
with tones of undying music. Every tree 
is a history, and every flower a song, and 
may well win the heart from sordid dust to 
contemplate the sublime joys of the chris- 
tian’s home, where, at the right hand of 
God, surrounded by unwasting pleasures, 
the endeared associations of this life shall 
mature and ripen, and satiate the sou! with 
joy that sin will never alloy, and prospects 
that time will never disarm. 


THE NARROWS. 


The harbour of New-York is justly and 
widely celebrated, as well for its natural 
beauties, as for its security and convenience 
as a road-stead. It was beautiful in the 
days of Hudson—when the daring navi- 
gator explored its waters, to give name to 
the same noble river that pours into it, 
and when the stillness of uncultivated na- 
ture hallowed its shores ; when forests, in 
primeval] grandeur saluted the eye on every 
side, and the dusky Indian darted through 
their wilds—it is far more beautiful now, 
whenthecharms of civilization have decked 
the scene ; when the only forests are those 
created by the countless masts of ten thou- 
sand ships that float upon its protecting 
surface ; when the pleasant homes of the 
white man, singly or in villages, stud its 
borders, and a great and noble city reposes 
in its lap! 

It is true, the environs of New-York, 
particularly towards the harbour, present 
no bold elevations, but, at the same time, 
there is no tameness in the aspect of na- 
ture; while the peculiar disposition of land 
and water, creates the charm that has giv- 
en the harbor celebrity in the eyes of tra- 
velers. Most pictures that have been taken 
of it, look either towards the Narrows, or 


city-ward from Bedlow’s Island, We this 


month, present our readers with a delight- 
ful view confined, more particularly to the 
Narrows. It is one of the most signal pecu- 
liarities of the harbour, which make it vie 
with the best in the world, that, after its 
waters should have spread themselves over 
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a space twenty-five miles in circumference, 
four or more in its greatest breadth, and 
eight in length from the city, at the conflu- 
ence of the Hudson and East Rivers, to the 
Narrows, the shores of Long and Staten 
Islands should converge, untilthe space be- 
tween them is butthe third of a mile in width, 
rendering it within the power of Govern- 
ment to place the city in perfect security. 
There are several forts erected here, and 
Government has expended large sums up- 
on them, especially since the last war ; 
and when properly manned, they are suffi- 
cient for the defence of the harbor. 

During the last war, a chain was extend- 
ed across the Narrows from either shore ; 
and it was here, that, at an earlier period 
of our history —the days of the “a ty 
when General Washington was in posses- 
sion of New-York, the British army, that 
had been encamped on Staten Island, cross- 
ed to Long Island, early on the morning 
of the 22d of August, 1776, and resting their 
centre on Flatbush, their right on Flatlartds, 
and their left on the place of disembarka- 
tion, occupied the ground until the twenty- 
seventh, when the memorable battle of 
Brooklyn Heights began, the result of 
which occasioned the surrender of New- 
York to the victorious foe. 

All the shipping of the great city, with 


the exception of a few eastern coasters, 


passes through the Narrows to and fro— 
which with their white and gleaming sails, 


their almost countless numbers, their grace | 


and beauty, impart a surpassing interest to 
the scene. 


Written for the American Magazine. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF STUDYING THE 
HISTORY OF OUR OWN COUNTRY. 


It is sometimes necessary to call the at- 
tention of men to the plainest truths, and 
the importance of which all acknowledge. 
We not unfrequently neglect many valua- 
ble things which ought to demand our in- 
terest, while pursuing others of less conse- 
quence. Among the subjects which should 


engage the attention of the student in pref- | 


erence to many others, is the study of the 
history of our own country. The import- 
ance of a familiar acquaintance with this 
subject, is more frequently acknowledged 
than this acquaintance sought. 

It has well and truly been said of histo- 
ry, “that it is philosophy teaching by ex- 


ample.’ There is no branch of knowledge 
which combines more advantages, or is ca- 
pable of imparting so much instruction, 
attended with so much amusement as this. 
While it gives information the most bene- 
ficial and practical, it affords the most in- 
nocent and ennobling entertainment : it im- 
proves and expands all the generous feel- 
ings of the soul, and enables man to appre- 
ciate the blessings which he enjoys, by 
showing to him how far they caval thane 
enjoyed by the great majority of mankind. 

The student of history stands »pon an 
eminence, surrounded by a clear and pure 
atmosphere; before him, in vivid light, 
are spread the secret motives of human ac- 
tions, the origin and cause of the great 
movements and revolutions which have 
agitated or shaken’ the world. He can 
with little exertion, make himself acquaint- 
ed with the experience and wisdom of all 
those who have gone before him. 

The study of the history of our own 
country, ought more especially to engage 
the attention of the American student, and 
enlist his earnest pursuit; yet how often 
do we see the volumes containing this his- 
tory lying on the shelves of our libraries, 
par ho. dust, and undisturbed for months 
and years, while those of other countries, 
both of ancient and modern times, are pe- 
rused and studied daily. Too often do we 
find the student familiar with the records 
of ancient times, of their heroes, statesmen, 
poets and philosophers, while those of his 
own country are comparatively unknown. 
How frequently do we meet with those 
who are able to converse with spirit and 
fluency about the orators and poets of 
Greece and Rome,—who can relate their 
public and private acts from the cradle to 
the grave with perfect exactness,—yet men- 
tion in their presence an Ames, a Henry, 
or Hamilton, and thgy are dumb; and 
what it worse still, will confess their ig- 
norance without a blush of shame? (Why 
is itthus? Is there not too much idolatry 
paid to the ancients?’ Why this worship- 
ing at the shrine of antiquity? why should 
the responses of the Delphian Oracle be 
studied with so much eagerness, while the 
shrine of the goddess of American liberty 
is forsaken? Arethere not as pure streams 
of patriotism, poetry, eloquence and politi- 
cal wisdom running through the annals of 
our country’s history, as ever flowed from 
Parnassus or Helicon? The mind, I am 
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well aware, loves to contemplate man in 
the active or turbulent scenes of life ; it de- 
lights to follow some plumed and success- 
ful hero, as he leads forth his army “to the 
shock of battle,” guiding them from victory 
to victory ; blighting earth’s fruitfulness ; 
laying waste lands and desolating cities. 
* A victory however bloody is always glo- 
rious.’ It has less delight in contempla- 
ting man pursuing a progressive course, 
that leads to high civilization and improve- 
ment, or in tracing those principles that 
silently work their onward way till they 
change the face of society. But where, 
I would ask, can we find in the vast and 
diversified history of human actions, more 
stiring incidents, more God-like action, 
severer or deadlier contests, more illus- 
trious instance: si firmness of purpose, of 
a generous self-sacrificing spirit to the pub- 
lic good, of personal fortitude, manly bold- 
ness, greatness of mind, and vigour of 
thsught, than in the history of our own 
country. We see here a scattered popula- 
tion, the descendants of exiles, daring to 
assert and proclaim to the astonished world, 
that kings should not rule over them—that 
they were as free as the air they inhaled, 
and would call no man lord or master. 
We see them defending these principles 
in the fierce and deadly struggle, measu- 
ring swords with the most collossal power 
in the world, both on the land and on the 
“*mountain wave ;” compelling the proud 
British lion to cringe beneath the young 
talons of the American eagle, and finally 
establishing their liberties triumphantly on 


‘a firm and broad foundation, upon which 


they have reared a most beautiful and 
magnificent Republic! Since the period 
of her existence, she has shown a fixed de- 
‘termination to march right onward in the 
van of other nations, in every improvement, 
virtue and liberty, and her progress has 
had no parallel in the history of govern- 
ments. She has now become the focus of 
the gaze of all nations, and we feel proud 
of her station and glory in being called 
her sons! Ought we not, therefore, to know 
her history—the ory of her wrongs and 
her struggles—what have been the causes 


of her greatness and her prosperity? In 
studying her history the student ought to 
be careful to mark all those great circum- 
stances that have made an impress upon 
the character of the people ; those changes 
and revolutions that have formed eras ; and 


to trace to their source those series of 
events which have worked a silent, but 
powerful influence in moulding and fash- 
ioning human society. 

It is stated by an eloquent writer, that 
“he alone reads history right, who, observ- 
ing how powerfully circumstances influ- 
ence the feelings and opinions of men, how 
often vices pass in virtues, and paradoxes 
into axioms—learns to distinguish what is 
accidental and immutable.” 

An acquaintance with the history of all 
other nations, of their manners, customs, 
feelings and condition, will not furnish 
such information as will enable any one to 
form an enlightened judgment in respect 
to the forms and institutions of our own 
government. The history of this country 
stands out from all others. There are but 
few things more calculated to awaken the 
noblest feelings of the heart than this study. 
Cold indeed must be the heart of him who 
can trace the rise of our glorious and light 
spreading institutions, and mark the sure 
foundation upon which they are reared, 
and repress the emotions of gratitude to 
that Being who has so blessed and favored 
us. Where can we point to a country on 
which have been exhibited grander dis- 
plays of human greatness than in our own? 
Here have principles been advanced and 
established, which have produced a visible 
change on the political and moral aspect of 
society throughout the world, and will 
finally achieve a universal triumph. 

It was in our own country, that the great 
principle of freedom of conscience was first 
successfully maintained and reduced to 
practice. The settling of this question, 
the agitation of which had for ages shaken 
Europe to her centre, and caused oceans of 
blood to flow, opened the eyes of millions to 
evidence, as clear as noon-day, that the hu- 
man conscience is amenable to none buta 
divine tribunal. The establishing of this 
self-evident proposition, that every man 
has a right to worship his God according 
to the impulses of his own conscience, has 
done more to civilize and enlighten man- 
kind—to dispel the clouds of ignorance 
and mental slavery with which tyranny 
and superstition had enveloped the earth— 
than any other truth. Here was first tried 
the experiment of an entire separation of 
church and state, and demonstrated that 
they ought never to have been connected. 
Only here, is established that proud insti- 
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tution, (of which other nations so much 
boast when but partially realized,) strictly 
equal representation ! 

This country has received no benefits 
from other nations to which she has not 
returned seven fold. She has taught the 
world the great lesson, that man can be 
free: she has given to him a new starting 
point, and directed his energies to a higher 
and nobler end; and it is a proud and ani- 
mating reflection, that when other nations 
rise and establish their liberties, they are 
but imitations. This country is the origi- 
nal. How important is it to know well 
her story, and in the words of another, 
‘to consider our country as a link in the 
great chain of civil order—to observe its 
connection withthe destinies of the world— 
to quicken the sentiment of patriotism, by 
remarking the influence of our system on 
mankind—to estimate the importance of 
the establishment of our institutions, and 
the extension of our glory, as events that 
are a benefit to all the nations of the earth— 
finally, to cherish purer gratitude for the 
great and good among our fathers, who 
were the benefactors not of us only, but of 
humanity, the glory not of our land only, 
but the world.” J. H. E. 

Original. 
THE FLIGHT OF TIME. 


BY J. H. BUTLER. 


Behold he comes !—and where his pinions soar, 

The mighty of the earth are found no more! 

O’er lands renown’d, I see his onward flight 

Mark’d, by pale desolation, woe and blight. 

Like an uncrown’d Queen, sad Hella sees 

Her crumbling fanes, and hears the dashing 
seas 

Beat idly round her everlasting shore, 

Whose waves so oft her winged navies bore ; 

With weeping eyes along Morea’s hills 

She looks, as Sol the boundless ether fills 

With tints unmatched and Jeaps the joyful wave 

Sparkling around the islands of the brave. 

Beats not the heart to Freedom,—as aniong 

Thy scenes we sojourn,—glorious land of song! 

Thou peerless land, which Phebus lov’d so well, 

Thou land where all the muses joy’d to dwell! 

The first alike, in arts, of war, and peace— 

Once queen of earth, renowned, immortal 
Greece ! 

How hath thy pride of beauty faded now, 

And time hath swept thy glory from thy brow ; 

Yet—though thy great are gone—thy sun hath 
set, 

The spirit of the past is hovering yet; 


| To Athens go and search the tomb of power, 
| Go, and survey the crumbling fane and tower ; 
Within each sacred place the bird of night 
| At evening wings her solitary flight. 
_ Where are the chiefs who, vanquished by the 
shore 
| Of the Egean, red with Persian gore ? 
The very nation which they saved is gone, 
| But still the blue waves sweep by Marathon! 
_And mighty Rome is desolate: the cry 
Of the wild bittern starts the passer by, 
(Where columns overthrown half buried lie ; ) 
Like the sad spirit of the spot, the sound 
Is heard, amid the Coloseum’s bound ; 
Hushed in her forum; broken is her lyre, 
And quench’d the lustre of her eye of fire! 
Decay hath broke her shield—her banner tore, 
And dimmed her sword, which flashes now no 
more !— 

Rent the tiara from her lovely brow ; 
Yet Rome shall be immortal—even now! 
Babylon too has fallen; hew race of kings 
Are mingled with the dust. The dragon-wings 
Of black oblivion o’er her heroes sweep, 
And grim forgetfulness her vigils keep. 
Tyre mourns in sackcloth; all her glory gone ; 
The hand of time, the sword of Macedon, 
Have done their work upon her level’d halls, 
| Her silent marts, her moss encircled walls. 
| And famous Sidon, where the kings of yore ; 
| Drew goid and frankincense, a boundless store, 
Is sunken—gone her gorgeous merchandise— 
| Few traces now the Pilgrim’s gaze descrys. 
| The city ot the hundred gates* is past 
| To dark oblivion! ‘Time’s unsparing blast 
Hath swept her temples and her sons away, 
And desolation meets the eye of day. 

Majestic Troy! I turn to view thy plains 


Where, too, Scamander’s stream alone remains. 


Behold time’s wasting plough-share now has 
done 

What Grecian vengeance had too well begun : 

Stand on the site where Priam’s palace stood ; 

Survey those plains once red with Trojan blood ! 

Achilles’ famous tomb will greet the eye, 

With old Scamander’s reedy waters nigh ; 

| Her hills remain, Mount Ida rises proud, 

| And Jove’s Olympus yegis cap’d with cloud ; 

| But on her plains, white flocks salute the morn, 

' And corn and vines her cultured hills adorn: 

| Dead are her mighty chiefs, and gone for aye, 

| ‘Their memorys live, but in old Homer’s lay ! 

| On Egypt’s sands behold those mounds of stone 

| Built tor eternity—all still and lone ; 

| You find no atom of old Cheop’s dust. 

Were these huge pilesso faithless to their trust ? 


Land of Judea! lo, thy palm trees rise 
Green in the hallow’d stillness of the skies, 
When the rich sun descends into the deep, 
And calmly Galilee’s blue waters sleep : 


* Thebes. t The Crusades. 
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SONNETS—THE NATURAL BRIDGE. 


Thrice hallow’d land! where heaven was plea- 
sed to send, 

In boundless love, man’s everlasting Friend! 

Time and the Roman ravaged thee—and lo, 

O’er thy high turrets bent the crescent bow ! 

Till Europe’s chivalry went forth in might 

And wide unroll’d the sacred cross of white. 

Devoted Palestine! mistaken zeal 

Hath done its work on thee with flame and steel. 


Thus empires rise and fall beneath thy wing, | 


O conquering Time! and crownslie tarnishing. 
Where are the mighty of the earth ?—at rest ! 
Gone glimmering with the things that were : 
the oppressed 
And the oppressor thou hast overthrown, 
And ruin’s left, or empty names alone. 
Yet conquerer of all, thou knowest, one day 
Thou shalt resign the sceptre of thy sway. 
Methinks I see thee panting in the shade 
Of mighty ruins, which thy hand hath made ; 
Thy temples show the dinted lines of care, 
And wild thy hoary locks are streaming there ; 
Thy doom is sealed—for, sent by Zion’s king, 
Lo! Gabriel comes with sounding trump! his 
wing 
Now sweeps the verge of heaven: old ocean 
quakes, 
And Earth’s foundation to the centre shakes ; 
Her firmer pillars now are rent in twain, 
Her mountains heaved into the foaming main. 
Gaunt ruin shall bestride this quiv’ring ball, 
And nature feel one universal fall. 
Even the bright fountains of the sun be staid, 
And Luna hide her horns in pitchy shade. 
Yea—every light that gilds yon heavenly road, 
Shall darken in the frown of Nature’s God! 
And every world his word does now sustain, 
Shall burst as bubbles on the watery main : 
The soul alone shall every change abide, 
And over time and death victorious ride. 


Original. 
SONNETS—By J. H. Burtuer. 


BYRON. 


George Gordon Noel Byron was born 
in London, on the 22d of January, 1788; 
and died at Missoloughi in western Greece, 
on the 19th of April, 1824, engaged in 
the glorious attempt to restore that country 
to its ancient liberty. His remains were 
brought to England on board the frigate 
Florida: on the 25th of May she sailed 


from Zante, and on the 29th of June enter- 
ed the “ Downs.” So eager were the pub- 
lic to obtain some relict of the noble poet, 
that the spirits in which his body was pre- 
served was sold for one guinea per bottle! 

The homage was rendered to genius 
and not to rank. 


the first. 


Yoke four wild steeds unto his fiery car, 

Unconscious of the bit! Let him ascend 

The everlasting hill of fame, where far 

Her temple shines in glory without end ; 

Spread o’er his seat a lion’s shaggy hide, 

And lay Jove’s bolted thunder at his feet, 

Reach you wild harp whose golden strings of 
pride, 

Ring — rich music, fraught with life and 
leat: 

For lo! the noble Pilgrim home returns, 

From sorrowing Greece and freedom’s holy 
cause,— 

Woe from the hour!—his death-cold bosom 
burns 

For fame no more, and deaf to men’s applause 

He lies (a lovely wreck) upon his bier;— 

Fame shrouds the dead, while Freedom drops 
a tear! 


SHAKSPEARE. 


Shakspeare! the mighty magic of thy name 
Shall not decay while Nature dances forth 
With each returning spring ; or thy great fame 
Be clouded while inhabits earth. 

Lo! at thy call what phantoms rise to birth ;— 
Kings, statesmen, warriors, women beautiful 
As moon-lit waters; and the joyous mirth 

Of fairy music, that could almost lull 

Torture to sleep upon his iron bed. 

And now the notes of red-eyed battle roll, 
With clash of steel; the lofty chargers head 
Tosses on high, and, stirring in our souls, 

The fiery spirit ofthe soldier comes, 

Rous’d by the deathful music of the drums ! 


THE NATURAL BRIDGE. 


On a lovely morning, towards the close 
of spring, I found myself in a very beauti- 
ful part of the Great Valley of Virginia. 
Spurred onward by impatience, I beheld 
the sun rising in splendor, and changing 
the blue tints on the tops of the lofty Alle- 
gany mountains into streams of the purest 
gold, and nature seemed to smile in the 
freshness of beauty. A ride of about fifteen 
miles, and a pleasant woodland ramble of 
about two, brought myself and companion 
to the great Natural Bridge. 

Although I had been anxiously looking 
forward to this time, and my mind had 
been considerably excited by expectations, 
yet I was not altogether prepared for the 
visit. This great work of nature is consi- 
dered by many as the second great curiosi- 
ty in our country. Niagara Falls being 
I do not expect to convey a very 
correct idea of this bridge, for no descrip- 
tion can do it. 
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NATURAL BRIDGE. 


The Natural Bridge is of solid lime- || up twenty-five feet, and carved his own 


stone, and connects two huge mountains | name, where it stil] remains. 


together by a most beautiful arch, over 


which there is a great waggon road. Its | 
| have tried to climb up and insert them 


length from one mountain to the other, is 
nearly 80 feet, its width about 35, its thick- 


ness about 45, and its perpendicular height | 


over the water is not far from 220 feet. A | 
few bushes grow on its top, by which the 
traveller may hold himself as he looks 
over. On each side of the stream, and near 
the bridge, are rocks projecting ten or fif- 
teen feet over the water and from two hun- 
dred to three hundred feet from its surface, 
all of lime-stone. The visiter cannot give 
so good a description of this bridge as he 
can of his feelings at the time. He softly 
creeps out on a shaggy projecting rock, and | 
looking down a chasm of from forty to six- 


Some wish- 
|ing to immortalize their names have en- 
graved them deep and large, while others 


high in the book of fame. 

| A few years since, a young man, being 
jambitious to place his name above all 
| others, came very near losing his life in 
itheattempt. After much fatigue, he climbed 
up as high as possible, but the person who 
had before occupied his place, was taller 
than himself, and consequently had placed 
his name above his reach. But he was 
not thus to be discouraged. He openeda 
large jack knife, and, in the soft limestone, 
began to cut places for his hands and feet. 
With much patience and difficulty, he 
worked his way upwards, and succeeded 


ty feet wide, he sees, nearly three hundred 
feet below, a wild stream dashing.wagainst | 
the rocks beneath, as if terrified at the 
rocks above. The stream is called Ce- 
dar Creek. The visiter here sees trees 


in carving his name higher than the most 
ambitious had done before him. He could 
now triumph, but his triumph was short; 
for he was placed in such a situation that 
it was impossible to descend, unless he fell 


under the arch, whose height is seventy 
feet, and yet they appear like small bushes 
of perhaps two or three feet in height. I 
saw several birds fly under the arch, and 
they looked like insects. I threw down a | 
stone, and counted thirty-four before it | 
reached the water. All hear of heights, | 
but they here see what is high, and they 
tremble, and feel it to be deep. The awful | 
rocks present their everlasting abutments, | 
the water murmurs and foams far below, | 
and the two mouutains rear their proud | 
heads on each side, separated by a chan- | 
nel of sublimity. Those who view the | 
sun, the moon, and the stars, and allow | 
that none but God could make them, will | 
here be impressed that none but Almighty 
God could build a bridge like this. 


upon the rugged rocks beneath him. 
There was no house near from which his 
companions could get assistance. He could 
not remain in this condition, and what was 
worse, his friends were too much frighten- 
ed to do any thing for his relief. They 
looked upon him as already dead, expect- 
ing every moment to see him precipitated 
upon the rocks below, and dashed into 
pieces. Not so with himself. He deter- 
mined to ascend. Accordingly he plied 
hard with his knife, cutting places for his 
hands and feet, and gradually ascending 
with incredible labour. He exerted every 
muscle. His life was at stake, and all the 
terrors of death arose before him. He 
dared not to look downwards, lest his head 
should become dizzy; and perhaps on this 


The view of the bridge from below, is | circumstance his life depended. His com- 


pleasing as that from the top is awful. | 
The arch from beneath would seem to be | 
about two feet in thickness. Some idea | 
of the distance, from the top to the bottom, | 


panions stood at the top of the rock exhorte 
ing and encouraging him. His strength 
was almost exhausted ; but a bare possi- 


| bility of saving his life still remained ; and 


may be formed from the fact, that when I | hope, the last friend of the distressed, had 


stood on the bridge, and my companion be- || not forsaken him. 
was rather oblique than perpendicular. 
His most critica] moment had now arrived. 
He had now ascended more than two hun- 
dred feet, and had still further to rise, when 
he felt himself fast growing weak. He 


neath, neither of us could speak with suffi- 
cient loudness to be heard by the other. 
A man from either view does not appear 
more than four or five inches in height. 
As we stood under the beautiful arch, 


His course upward 


we saw the place where visiters have often || thought of his friends, and all his earthly 
taken the pains to engrave their names up- | joys, and he could not leave them. He 


on the rock. Here Washington climbed 


= 


now made his last effort, and succeeded. 
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80 ANSWER OF RUTH 


He had cut his way not far from | two. hun- i 


dred and fifty feet from the water, in a_ 
course almost perpendicular ; and in little 
less than two hours, his anxious compan- 
ions reached hima pole from the top and 

drew him up. They received him with | 
shouts of joy ; but he himself was com- 
pletely exhausted. He immediately faint- | 


time before he recovered. 

It was interesting to see the path up these | 
awful rocks, and follow, in imagination, | 
this bold youth, as he thus saved his life. | 
His name stands far above all the rest, a. 
monument of hardihood, of rashness, and 
of folly. 

We stood over this seat of grandeur, 
about four hours ; but from my own feel- | 
ings, | should have supposed it not more 
than half an hour. There is a little cote | 
tage near, lately built; here we were de-| 
sired to write our names as visiters to the 
brige, in a large book kept for that purpose. | 
T'wo large volumes were nearly filled al- 
ready. Having immortalized our names, 
by enrolling them in this book, we silently | 
returned to our horses, wondering at this 
great work of nature, and we could not but | 
be filled with astonishment at the amazing | 
power of Him, who can clothe himself in | 
wonder and in terror, to throw around His | 
works the mantle of sublimity. 


Original. 
THE ANSWER OF RUTH TO NAOMI. 


BY A PUPIL OF THE ALBANY FEMALE ACADEMY. 

Oh ask me not to leave thee now, entreat me 
not to go; 

Oh what to me is this vain world, its tinsel and 
its show ? 

Entreat me not—all words are vain, I cannot 
leave thee now, 

While grief is heavy at thy heart, and care is 
on thy brow. 


Oh what is now the home of youth, my father’s 
stately halls, 
If the loved music of thy voice, wake not along 


its walls; 
’Tis not in ties of blood alone, the yearning 


heart may rest, 
But where the gush of kindred thought flows 


warmly from the breast. 


Whaere’er thou goest, I will go---let good or ill 
betide, 


—PASSING AWAY. 


And ‘though the watches of the night, Vil lay 
me by thy side ; 

Thy people shall my people be, thy God too 
shall be mine, 

| Together we will bow the knee before His holy 

shrine. 


Then ask me not to leave thee now, for death 
alone shall part 


- ed on reaching the spot, and it was some | The links of love’s strong adamant that chains 


me to thy heart ; 

| Where’er thou diest, I will die---and there will 
buried be, 

“The Lord do so” if aught but death shall part 
thy soul from me. MARGUERITE. 


Original. 
PASSING AWAY. 


BY MRS. J. W. MERCUR. 


What is passingaway? the summer sun’s glow 

That gilds with his brightness, our fair earth 
below ; 

Or flow’rs that have bloom’d through the sum- 
mer’s long day, 


| Or the seasons of gladness that’s passing away ! 


| Tis all that is joyous, ’tis all that is gay, 

And all that is lov’d, that is passing away; 
*Tis the season of youth, and ages dull clime, 
That’s passing away, with the passing of time. 


And visions of happiness time had in store, 


| And joys we have known, but to know them no 


more, 
And friends we have cherished through life’s 
brilliant day ; 
Are passing away—they are passing away. 


Yes, youth with its brightness, its beauty, and 
bloom, 

Is passing to mingle with dust of the tomb ; 

And the aged, whose locks have grown hoary 
and gray, 

From our beautiful earth are passing away. 


The friends that we love, and joys that we 
cherish, 

By time’s ruthless hand we are doom’d to see 
perish ; 

And live with the knowledge that each coming 
day, 

Some ome of life will be passing away. 


For the bright spots of life less brilliant they 
glow, 
Less frequent as on in life’s pathway we go; 
Then seek not to linger where all that is gay, 
Where all that is joyous is passing away. 
TowaNpDa, PENN. 
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IMMORTALITY ON EART 


For the American Magazine. 


IMMORTALITY ON EARTH. 


BY S. E. LANE 

Who would wish for immortality on 
earth !—endless existence in a land of 
transition and tears? The common life 
of man grows dreary. Friends fall at eve- 
ry side. Recollections more than half de- 
cay, and the dearest of old remembrances 
grow dim in the distance of time! We 


stand alone and lonely. The Jast tree of || 


the forest is not more desolate. But worse 
than this would be endless existence. Its 
very morn would becheerless. The friends 
of our youth would grow cold and vanish 
ere our existence had scarcely commenced, 
and early recollections would perish, and 
perish forever. We would survive memo- 
ry. Accloud would cover the past, and a 
cloud would press most ominously ypon 
our souls. 

Immortality upon earth! If new ties 
should ever be formed, and our soul again 
melt into kindred union—if some spot on 
earth should ever again become dearer 
than any other—if sweet association should 
ever again awaken pleasure in our bo- 
soms—if we should ever again indulge in 
old remembrances, it would still be but to 
have these newer ties severed—this dear- 
er spot desecrated—our sweet associations 
turned to sadness—our old remembrances 
again forgotten, and all would fall upon 
our spirits like the heavy wing of the an- 
gel of death. 

Immortality on earth !—the survival of 
father, of sister, of brother—of all the 


heart holds dear, and all that makes the | 


yoke of life easy upon earth! The homes 
of our fathers would crumble into dust. 
The breath of battle might descend upon 
our country, and the ploughshare be driv- 
en through the very graves of our kin- 
dred. 

Immortality on earth! When young, 
our feelings are joyous. They whisper to 
us like young gods and godesses. We half 
believe we are immortal. Wecanconceive 
of no grave—it is too far off for our young 
mental sight. But, were this our abode 
forever, we would outlive ourselves. Our 
feelings, so like young and cheering genii, 
would soon grow old and die, and all would 


wither like the bright blossom of the sum- | 


H—NEGRO’S COMPLAINT. 8l 


‘mer morn! We would no longer feel im- 
/mortal. Infirmity might overtake us,— 


| disease might poison the fountains of life,— 
| we might jong for the refuge of the grave, 
| but the grave would refuse us a shelter 


|from the agony of our despair. Our jot 


; 
| would be to remain in the world forever ! 


No! ask not immortality on earth. Im- 


mortality on earth !—it is but a point, a 
| speck of time ; but, wrapped in this muddy 
| vesture, it would be a long, long eternity 
of misery aud woe—an eternity on earth 


for one beyond the skies—an eternity with 


/men instead of angels and saints—a home 
away from our God! 


Original. 


THE NEGRO’S COMPLAINT. 


BY MRS. E. M. SHELDON. 


| We sat ’neath our own banana trees, 

_ Whose shade we loved so well; 

| And our brows were fann’d bythe spicy breeze, 

| Which murmur’d among the bright green 
leaves, 

In the land where our kindred dwell. 


| The white man came to Congo’s shore, 
And proffered the kindly hand; 

| But away though cries and tears implore, 

| Our manacied forms he cruelly bore 


i] 
To his own far distant land. 


I Our loved ones in vain with sorrowing breast 
| ‘Will gaze on the distant main ; 

| We never shall know their smile and caress, 
| Nor more to our hearts our infants press— 

| We cannot go back again. 

| The white men say their God is might, 

| ‘The only living and the true, 

| Who inhabits a world ofndless light— 

| But when did He give to them a right 

| Over their brother of sable hue? 

| 


They tell of a rest beyond the grave, 

For hearts o’er burden’d with care.— 
Does He who those blissful mansions gave 
Allow the Negro to be a slave ?— 

Do they know oppression there? 


No! no! The calm ofthe midnight hour, 
The songsters on every tree, 

The dewy leaf, the rill and the flower, 

| Bespeak the will of the Sovereign Power, 

| To “let the oppressed go free. 

COTTAGE HOME. 
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82 INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL. 


Written for the American Magazine. 
INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL. 


{Continued from page 41.] 


Without further comment, according to 
promise, we proceed with Mr. Stephens’ 
“Incidents of Travel in Central America, 
Chiapas and Yucatan.” 

The second volume, now before us, 
commences under date of March Ist, 
1841. 

Having left Grenada, we next find Mr. 
Stephens at the town of Masaya, “the 
largest and oldest in Nicaragua, contaia- 
ing with its suburbs a population of twen- 
ty thousand inhabitants.” The people of 
Nicaragua, says Mr. S., ‘‘are the worst in 
the republic. The inhabitants of the other 
states always caution a stranger against 
them, and they are proportionably devout.” 
Nine miles from ate is the volcano of 
the same name, which Mr. S., though 
‘anxious to hurry on’, was resolved to visit. 
His guide, who ‘ was no less a personage 
than the alcald himself,” refused to go 
quite up to the summit of the mountain, 
and Mr. S. proceeded alone: he says, “ af- 
ter an hour of the hardest work I ever had 
in my life, I reached the point at which I 
aimed. The crater was about a mile and 
a half in circumference, five or six hun- 
dred feet deep, with sides slightly sloping, 
and so regular in its proportions, that it 
seemed an artificial excavation. The bot- 
tom was level; both sides and bottom co- 
vered with grass, and it seemed an im- 
mense conical green basin.” Mr. 8. de- 
scended half way down into this basin, to 
where the sides became perpendicular ; 
and recollecting that “the turning of an an- 
kle, breaking of a branch, or rolling of a 
stone,’ might put him where he would be 
“as hard to find asthe government of Cen- 
tral America,” he returned to the sum- 
mit again, from whence he obtained a full 
view of the broken crater of the volcano of 
Nindini. After satisfying his curiosity, he 
returned to where he had left his guide, 
whom he indignantly dismissed; and he 
declares, that whether he was ignorant, or 
too lazy to accompany him, “ he deserves 
a flogging,” and hopes the next traveller, 
as a particular favor, will give him one. 
On his return he stopped at the little vil- 
lage of Nindini; here he found the first 
black priest he had seen, “and the only 


one that failed in hospitality,” so he con- 
tinued to Masaya. 

Resuming his journey next morning, 
the next village he passed through was 
Managua, beautifully situated on the Man- 
agua lake, and in full view of the volcano 
of Momontaubo. Next day he reached 
Mateares and Nagarotis. At Pueblo Nu- 
evo he stopped for the night : they “ had for 
supper poarched eggs and beans,” without 
plate, knife, fork or spoon ;” and, at bed- 
time, he retired to the “long chest, made 
from the trunk of a tree, which, in every 
house in Nicaragua serves as a sort of cup- 
board,” and, occasionally, it seems quite 
as useful as a hammock. 

From Pueblo Nuevo, next morning, he 
continued northward between the Cordil- 
eras and the Pacific ocean: here, in many 
places, the soil is luxuriant, and nature 
seems lavish of her bounties ; but the mi- 
serable state of society renders it a coun- 
try little to be desired. 

The magnifiicent plain of Leon, in parti- 
cular, is said by Mr. &., to be “ unsurpassed 
in the world, for richness of soil, fertility 
and climate, though it lies as desolate as 
when the Spaniards first traversed it.” 
There are, in this region of country, four 
months of the year in which they have no 
rain; the dry season commencing about 
the first of November. “ Leon,” says Mr. 
S., ‘¢ was the head of a bishopric, and dis- 
tinguished for the costliness of its church- 
es and convents, its seats of learning, and 
its men of science, down to the time of its re- 
volution against Spain.” But now, wretch- 
ednees, and pictures of misery and want, 
were the prominent characteristics of the 
ow “ Almost immediately on the estab- 
ishment of independence, and the drawing 
of the great party-lines between the Cen- 
tralists and Federalists, the state of Nicar- 
agua became the theatre of a furious strug- 
gle. In an unfortunate hour, the people 
elected a Central governor, and a Liberal 
vice-governor. A divided administration 
led to drawing of blood, and the most san- 
guinary conflict known in civil wars.” 
Leon became the centre of deadly animosi- 
ty, and the most horrible scenes are still 
fresh in the memory of the inhabitants. 
The Liberals prevailed, and a cn 
and ruthless spirit characterized the sol- 
diery. Mr. S. continues: “at every cor- 
ner was a group of scoundrels who stared 


at me as if disposed to pick a quarrel ;”’ 
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and again,~—‘“ outside of Leon, and on| 
the back of my macho, I breathed more | 
freely.” 

Passing through several villages, he 
arrived at the gulf of Couchaqua, where, | 
after a vexatious delay, he succeeded in be- | 
ing conveyed across in a ‘ bungo,’ (a boat 
some forty feet long by five wide and five 
deep, dug out of a guanacasta tree.” In 
this gulf, Mr. S. makes mention, of “an 
Archepelago of islands more beautiful than 
those of Greece.” La Union is atown on} 
the northern’ beach of the gulf,—from | 
whence, next morning, he continued his 
rout. At San Alejo confusion reigned ; 
and at San Miguel all was tumult and dis- 
order. The inhabitants were flying from 
the troops of Honduras, which were 
marching upon them, and within twelve 
leagues of the city. At San Salvadore the 
vagabond troops had congregated, and 
were preparing to make a last effort in de- 
fending the state, though General Morazin 
had left with most of the soldiers, and was 
on his expedition against Guatimala. 

Izaleo, which two months before Mr. S. 
found perfectly quiet, was now the theatre 
of tumult and violence. Here Gen. Mora- 
zin was reprebated by the broken, though 
dominent, ;party of Chico Rascon. Zon- 
zonnata was found in a state scarcely less 
turbulent. Mr. S. and company wre now 
within four days travel of Guatimala, 
though the dangers of the road at every 
step were increased. 

Crossing the huge mountain of Agua- 
chapa, they stopped at the village of the 
same name: he thus describes the appear- 
ance of the earth in its immediate vicinity ; 
‘the ground was incrusted with sulphur, 
and dried and baked by the subterranean 
fires. In some places were huge orifices, 
from which steam rushed out violently, 
and with noise, and in others large pools 
or lakes, one of them 150 feet in circum- 
ference, of dark brown water boiling- with 


monstrous bubbles three or four feet high, | 
which Homer might have made the head | 
waters of Acheron. All around, for aj 
great extent, the earth was in a state of 
combustion, burning our boots and fright- 
ening the horses, and we were obliged to 
be careful to keep them from falling 
through.” At the latter’ town, all were 
anxious to hear of the suceess of Morazin 
against Carerra at Guatimala. Soon came 
news that Morazin had heen defeated and 


was flying before the victors. At one 
o'clock at night the citizens were roused, 


|| with the cry that a detachment of Carerra’s 


forces were within two hours march of the 
town. The consternation was awful; ex- 
cepting the Cura and some old women and 
children, all the citizens were hurrying to 
leave the village, and i: about one hour, 
Mr. S. and his companions (a ship captain, 
one Don Saturnino and the guides) were 
left in full possession. ‘They now waited, 
but the victors did not arrive until morn- 
ing, when a troop of vagabond indians 
under Gen. Figoroa entered the town in 
triumph, and obliged Mr. S. and company 
to cry “vive Carerra;” but on inviting 
them them to breakfast &c., they ingrati- 
ated themselves into the good graces of the 
general. The day was one of dreadful 
confusion: several times the carousing 
soldiers “rushed to arms,” and in the af 
ternoon Gen. Morazin himself appeared, 
and after a most sanguinary battle, towards 
night, gained a complete victory; and now 
our heroes were obliged to cry “vive Mo- 
razin,’ while the morning victors, in turn, 
were themselves seeking lodgings in the 
mountains. 

Bidding Gen. Morazin an affectionate 
farewell, Mr. S. continued on his way to 
Guatimala, where he found his old friends, 
some dead, and others almost frightened 
to death in the late desperate battle. Here, 
also he found Mr. Catherwood ; who, after 
spending a month at Antigua, had returned 
to Copan, having further explored the ru- 
ins there and in the regionsthereabout; and 
had been but a few days waiting for him 
at Guatimala. 

Mr. S. and Mr. Catherwood now visited 
the ruins of Quirigua; these are of the 
same general character with those of Co- 
pan, though the monuments are twice or 
three times as high, and more obliterated 
by time. Says Mr. S., “every traveller from 
Yzabal to Guatimala had passed within 
three hours of it. We ourselves had done 
the same; and yet there it lay, like the 
rock-bound city of Edom unvisited, un- 
sought and utterly unknown.” 

Perhaps it were well to mention that be- 
fore leaving Guatimala, Mr. 8S. “made a 
formal return to the authorities of Wash- 
ington, in effect, ‘ after a diligent search, 


| 
no government found.’ ”’ 


After much trouble, they set out for Pa- 
lengue (1200 miles off) with abundance of 
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passports, and a flourishing one, in partic- 
ular, from Carerra himself. 

At the indian village of Tecpan Guati- 
mala, Mr. S8., through the perseverance of 
Don Saturnino, and Carerra’s passport, ob- 
tained a view of the “oracular stone,” 
(consecrated and placed on the top of the 
grand altar of the church,) spoken of by 
Fuentes in 1691, and which the “ Modern 
Traveller” (1825) calls “an interesting 
specimen of ancient art.” It is, says Mr. 
S., “a piece of common siate, fourteen inches 
by ten, and about as thick as those used 
by boys at school, without characters of any 
kind upon it,” though the old fat pedra 


‘considered the exhibition of it almost sacre- 


lege; itis held as an object of deep vene- 
ration by the fanatic indians. The pedra, 
however, provided them with guides to the 
ancient city of Patinamit; its ruins are upon 
a table land, surrounded by a deep ravine 
or natural defile with but one passage to 
it, and that too narrow to admit two mules 
to enter abreast; marks of a large city and 
one solitary indian hut, alone, remain on 
the table land. 

The next considerable village through 
which they passed was Panachahel, on the 
shore of lake Atitan, a most romantic place, 
shut in by towering, and in many places 
cragged and perpendicular rocks. 

Solono came next, where, as was univer- 
sally the case, the streets were full of 
drunken lazy indians, who stared, but very 
submissively took off their hats to do obei- 
sance. 

Utalan, the court of the native kings, is 
still quite a city, and “was the most sumpt- 
uous discovered by the Spaniards in this 
section of America,” and bore a compari- 
son with the court of Montazuma in Mexi- 
co, or the Incas of Cuzco. When it was 
conquered by Alverado, the natives were a 
very skillful and great nation, though idol- 
iters and cannibals. Their history is 
traced, by Fuentes, back to theJews. The 
ruins were still wonderful, though no 
statutes or hieroglyphics werefound. Mr. 
8. thinks here lived a nation quite different 
from, and more recent than, those of Copan 
and Quiriqua. 

From here they continued through many 
villages, San Pedro, Totonicapan Quezal- 
terango, &c., quite across the Rio Lagerte- 
go into Mexico. The authorities of Mexi- 
co received him (at Comitan) very cordial- 


ly and gave him passports “to any part 


through which he wished totrave!,” and he 
continued, though with difficulty, through 
Ocosingo Tumbala, &c., to Palenque. 
This was the great object of his tedious 
journey. 

The ruins of Palenque are some eight 
miles from the village; they are said to 
have been first visited by a party of Span- 
iards in 1750. Thirty years afterwards, 
Captain Antonio del Rio, sent by the king 
of Spain, and under a commission of the 
government of Guatimala, explored these 
ruins. His report and designs were how- 
ever locked up in the archives of Guatima- 
la until the revolution, when a resident 
Englishman got hold of them, and in 1822, 
published an English translation. But, 
while the manuscripts of del Rio slept 
in their confinement, Captain Dupaix, sent 
by Charles the fourth of Spain, made a 
survey ; but owing tothe Mexican revolu- 
tion, his documents also were kept in the 
Cabinet of Nat. His. in Mexico, until M. 
Baradere, in 1828, disentombed them; 
though his publication did not appear till 
1834 and Since then Mr. Waldeck has 
spent two years at the ruins, but his expect- 
ed work has not been published. 

We shall say little of the ruins: with the 
exception ofthe remains of the grand palace 
and some five or six public buildings, the 
whole ancient city is lost in the annihila- 
ting shroud of time. Sculptured figures, 
hieroglyphics in stone, and in stucco, 
abound in all the remains of those once 
massive piles. Mr. S. remarks, “here 
were the remains of a cultivated, polished, 
and peculiar people, who had passed 
through all the stages incident to the rise 
and fall of nations; reached their golden 
age, and perished entirely unknown. The 
links which connected them with the hu- 
man family were severed and lost, and 
these were the only memorials of their 
footsteps upon earth. We lived in the 
ruined palaces of their kings ; we went up 
to their desolated temples and fallen altars, 
and wherever we moved we saw the evi- 
dences of their taste, their skill in arts, 
their wealth and power.” 

On leaving Palenque, they had two days 
travel by land, through a most savage 
country, and two or three more down the 
rivers to the guif of Mexico; their desti- 
nation being Laguna on the island of Car- 
men. While descending the Usumasinta, 


in a logwood dungo, they were compelled 
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to sleep in a small place, so low that they | 
could not set up. ‘“ The Petan boys,” says | 


Mr. S., “crawled under with us, and the 1 
paton and senores followed, and all lay 
like one mass of human flesh, animated by | 
the same spirit of suffering, irritation, and | 
helplessness.’”’—“ Such was our position. | 
Sometimes the knots and hollows of the | 
logwood fitted well into the curves and 
and hollows of the body, but in general 
they were just where they should not be. 
We thought we could not be worse off, but | 
very soon we found our mistake, and 
looked back upon ourselves as ungrateful | 
murmurers without a cause. The mos-| 
chetoes claimed us as waifs, and in murtr- | 
derous swarms found the way under the 
hatches, humming and buzzing— | 


‘ Fee, faw, fum, 
I smell the blood of an English-mun; 
Dead or alive I will have some.’” 


From Laguna they continued by ship to! 
Sisal, and thence to Merida the capital of 
Yucatan; and then visited the ruins of | 
Uxmul, which, though apparently more 
recent than those of Palenque, are repre- | 
sented as grand and imposing. | 

Mr. S. is of opinion, that the builders of | 
those ancient cities were not Cyclopean, | 
and argues that they are unlike any thing | 
ever found on the eastern continent; he | 
thinks this race of people may yet be found | 
to exist in the deep recesses of the American | 
forests never penetrated by the white man. 

After remaining a few days at Ux- 
mel, they returned through Merida to Si- | 
sal, and then embarked for New-York, | 
where they arrived July 3lst, 1841, having | 
been absent about ten months. | 

We make no further comment, having | 
swelled this article far beyond.the limits | 
originally assigned to it. Those that may | 
be disinclined to peruse Mr. 8’s work, will | 
find the most striking incidents in this ar- | 
ticle. Those that wish to descend into par- | 
ticulars, will be amply repaid by consult- | 
ing the original work; and to those that. 
have read it, we hope this sketch will be | 
interesting as a kind of mirror, reflecting | 
upon the mind the whole again at a single | 
glance. J, Wes 


NO, is a very useful word—be not! 
afraid to use it. Many a man has pined in 
misery for many years by not having cour- | 
age to pronounce that little monosyllable. | 


THE ORPHAN GIRL’S LAST SLEEP. 


BY J. Ww. CORSON, M. Dd. 


Spoken at the Anniversary of the Albany Orphan 
Asylum, by one of the Dophaien March, 1842. 


“But they thought he had spoken of taking rest in 
sleep.”’--John xi, 13. 


Aye, call it ‘* rest in sleep.”—Her brow 
Is clouded by no sorrow now ; 

The curtained eye shows not a tear, 
The quiet breast sighs not a fear ; 
Calm as a marble statue there 

Those pale and lovely features are. 


That placid look is like the one 
Seen as we sadly dwell upon 
The painted likeness of a friend, 
Beloved and lost ;—and sweetly blend 
The very smile and thoughtful air— 
The dear familiar face is there ; 
Thoughts like a flood rush o’er the brain, 
Long treasured words return again, 
With many a scene of former years, 
Nor can we move till dim with tears ; 
Yet as we gaze we inly feel 
Tis but an image, cold and still. 


How like thy mother! Her blue eye 
That seemed to charm unconsciously ; 
The color of her shining hair ; 

Her lip, her cheek, and brow are there! 
So beautiful, and kind, and pure, 
She left thee as her miniature. 


Oft in the dim, still twilight hour, 
As some coy bird the shady bower, 
Thou fain would’st seek some lonely spot 
To sing where we might hear thee not, 
And pour thy low sweet minstrelsy 
So softly and so plaintively ; 
Like Even’s gentle breath that floats 
The wind-harp’s trembling spirit-notes— 
Yet we had heard those airs before— 
It seemed the voice of her no more! 


Sleep on! Thy saddest hours are gone, 
Then like a flower at set of sun 
Rest sweetly! May thy*slumber seem 
As thou wert in a pleasant dream, 
Like those that soothed thy rest so oft 
When thy lone pillow grew more soft, 
And she, whom thou so lov’d and mourn’d, 
Back to her dreaming child returned 
As fond as ever! O how free 
Thy young heart beat in ecstacy ; 
Then warm as life, thy cheek she pressed, 
And clasped thee closer to her breast ; 
And her sweet voice as tenderly 
Called thee by name ; as when to thee 
Thy infant evening prayer she taught, 
Her kneeling child the accents caught, 
And she a parting kiss impressed 
With kind “ good night,”’ ere thou could’st rest. 
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Then thou in that wild dream would’st roam 
Far to thy early happy home, 
And the blue wreath from cottage white 
Rose fresh as at thy parting sight ; 
The gem-like pebbles thou would’st seem 
To gather by the glassy stream, 
And play beneath the locust tree 
In childhood’s harmless revelry ; 
The garden vines were yet the same, 
Still fragrance from thy roses came. 
Then o’er the well known hillock-side 
Ye strayed—thy mother was thy guide, 
Just as in better days—when she 
Would smile to see thy sportive glee ; 
Thy little hands the insects wing 
Would chase—or gathered lilies bring 
To have her deck thy tresses fair ; 
A Coronet of beauty rare! 
Then thou wouldst wake—thou wast alone, 
"T'was but a dream—and she was gone! 


Oh how she lov’d thee! Anxiously 
Her constant eye would rest on thee 
Her ‘ gentle dove’ her ‘jewel’ bright— 
She could not spare thee from her sight. 
And she beguiled thy childhood’s hours 
With many a tale of birds and flowers ; 
Of mountains, lakes, and streams ;—of lands 
Where gold and gems enriched the sands , 
Of spotted beasts, like giant steeds* 
That ranged o’er Afric’s sunny meads ; 
Of climes that clove and nutmeg gave 
When trade-winds fann'’d the Eastern wave, 
And fairy isles of Southern seas 
Where grew the bread and cocoa trees ;— 
Of Him who made all things ;—At night, 
Of moon and twinkling stars, whose light 
Caused thee to childlike point, amazed 
And curious, as ye stood and gazed. 


Her precious child! Her only one! 
Her heart was bound to thee alone; 
Her face was turned to thee in death, 
Thy name was in her dying breath, 
And the last words she whisper’d there, 
Arose for thee to heaven in prayer. 


Sleep on, lone orphan—thou art free ! 
This world is not a home for thee ;— 
A land where Hope is dark with fears, 
And even Joy begets its tears ; 
And Love must with its idol part, 
And Grief preys on the breaking heart. 


No mother came to cool thy brow 
When on the bed of pain laid low ; 
Or, like some guardian angel blest 
To watch thy fitful fevered rest. 

Thou wast alone on life’s dark sea, 
Without a voice to pilot thee. 

* * * * * * 


Once weeping by a grassy spot, 
She said, (nor were her words forgot,) 


* Refering to the Cameleopard. 


ject. 


| “Thy father’s grave is there, my child ;” 


He died ere thou hadst on him smiled. 
Then of his far strange dwelling bright, 
She told: It was a land of light 

The good might see ;—the sick distress’d 
There bloom’d by living founts a guest. 
Deep gladness healed the broken hearted, — 
They met whom death so long had parted ; 
The lowly one a crown might wear, 

And sing with glorious beings there : 

It was a home to mortals given 

Beyond the tomb—they call’d it Heaven. 


* * * 


Thou too art dead! Thy hand is chill, 
Thy breath is gone, thy pulse is still, 
And thy free spirit now rejoices, 
The lost and lov’d ;---and their glad voices 
Now greet thee in that sabbath-land : 
Ye dwell together, happy band ! 

Sleep beauteous clay ! we would not waken; 
Thou art no more forlorn,—forsaken : 
O sweet shall be the Orphan’s rest 
In that Asylum of the blest ! 

Albany, February 25, 1842. 

For the American Magazine. 


DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 
Previous to the fifteenth century nothing 
was known of the western continent and 
its innumerable islands. Conjectures had, 
indeed been made, and even indications of 
land far beyond any discovered point, had 
been observed, but no mariner had yet 
dared to penetrate into secrets which seem- 
ed, at best, effectually guarded by the ter- 
rors of the ocean. No vessel had ever yet 
spread its quivering sails to explore, west- 
ward, that * watery waste.” Buta time at 
length arrived when an adventure with 
this object was to be made—“ an adventure, 
which, (in the words of a distinguished 
writer,) whether we regard its conception, 
its execution or its consequences, will al- 
ways reflect the highest honor on him 
who projected it.” And here let us follow 
awhile the biographer in his history of 
the circumstances connected with our sub- 


“About the middle of the fifteenth century, 
when the Portuguese under the conduct of 
Prince Henry, and afterward of King John 
Il, were pursuing their discoveries along 
the western shore of Africa, to find a pas- 
sage by the south to India,—a genius 
arose whose memory has been preserved 
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_ing the enterprise too great to be underta- 


CHRISTOPHE 


R COLUMBUS. 8Y 


with veneration in the pages of history, as | 


the instrument of enlarging the regions of 
science and commerce beyond any of his 
predecessors. CuristopHER CoLuMBUs, 
a native of the republic of Genoa, was born 
in the year 1447, and at the age of fourteen 
entered on a seafaring life, as the proper 
sphere in which his vigorous mind was 
destined to perform exploits which should 
astonish mankind. He was educated in 


‘enterprising disposition, yet was so deeply 
engaged in prosecuting discoveries on the 
African coast, with a view to find a way to 
‘India round that continent, and had been 
_at so vast an expense without any consider- 
'able success, that he had no inclination to 
accept the terms which Columbus pro- 
posed. Influenced however by the advice 
a Calzadilla, a favorite courtier, he pri- 
vately gave orders to a ship, bound to the 


the sciences of geometry and astronomy, + islands of the Cape de Verd, to attempt a 


which form the basis of navigation; and 
he was well versed in cosmography, histo- 
ry and philosophy. His active and enter- 
prising genius, though it enabled him to 
comprehend the old systems, yet would 
not suffer him to rest in their decisions, 
however sanctified by time or by venerable 
names: but determined to examine them 
by experiment, he at first visited the seas 
within the polar circle, and afterwards 
those parts of Africa which the Portuguese 
had discovered, as far as the coast of Gui- 
nea; and by the time he had attained the 
age of thirty-seven, he had from his own 
experience received the fullest conviction 
that the opinion of the ancients respecting 
the torrid and frigid zones was void of any 
just foundation. 

“Pursuing his enquiries in geography, 
and observing what slow progress the Por- 
tuguese made in their attempts to find a 
way round Africa to India, ‘he began to 
reflect that as the Portuguese travelled so 
far southward, it were no less proper to sail 
westward,’ and that it was reasonable to ex- 
pect to find the desired Jand inthat direction. 

“ Tt is not pretended that Columbus was 
the only person of his age who had ac- 
quired ideas of the form, dimensions, and 
balancing of the globe; but he was one of 
the few who had begun to think for them- 
selves, and he had a genius of that kind 
which makes use of speculation and rea- 
soning only as excitements to action. He 
was not a closet projector, but an enterpri- 
sing adventurer; and having established 
his theory on principles, he was determined 
to exert himself to the utmost to demon- 
strate its truth by experiment. But, deem- 


ken by any but a sovereign state, he first 
applied (as it is said) to the Republic of 
Genoa, by whom his project was treated as 
visionary. He then proposed his plan to 
John II., king of Portugal, who, though a 
Prince of good understanding and of an 


discovery in the west; but through ignor- 

ance and want of enterprise, the navigators, 
after wandering for some time in the ocean 
‘and making no discovery, reached their 
_ destined port, and turned the project of Co- 
lumbus into ridicule. 

“ Disgusted with this base artifice, he 
quitted Portugal, and went to Ferdinand 
king of Spain ; having previously sent his 
brother to England to solicit the patronage 
of Henry VII.—But being taken by pi- 
rates, and detained several years in captiv- 
ity, Bartholomew had it not in his power 
to reveal his project to Henry, till Colum- 
bus had succeeded in Spain. Before this 
could be accomplished. he had various ob- 
stacles to surmount ; and it was not till af- 
ter seven years of painful solicitation that 
he obtained his request. By the influence 
of John Perez, a Spanish priest, and Lewis 
Santangel, an officer of the King’s house- 
hold, Queen Isabella was at length per- 
suaded to listen to his solicitation, and af- 
ter he had been twice repulsed, to re-cal] 
him to Court; when she offered to pawn 
her jewels to defray the expense of the 
equipment, amounting to no more than 
2500 crowns; which sum was advanced by 
Santangel, and the Queen’s jewelry was 
saved. Thus to the generous decision of 
a female mind, we owe the discovery of 
America. 

“ The necessary preparations being now 
made, anda year’s provision laid in, on the 
3d of August, 1492, Columbus sailed from 
Palos, a port in Spain, on the Mediterra- 
nean, with three vessels; one of which was 
called a carrack, and the other two cara- 
vels*—having on board the whole ninety 
men. Having passed through the Straits 
of Gibraltar, he arrived at the Canaries on 
the 12th of the same month, where he was 
detained in refitting one of the caravels 


*A carrack was a vessel with a deck—a 
caravel had none. 
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and in taking im wood and water, till the 
6th of September, when he sailed westward 
on his voyage of discovery. 

“This voyage, which is now considered 
an easy run, between the latitudes of 20 
and 30 degrees, with a trade wind, was 
then the boldest attempt which had ever 
been made, and filled the minds of the best 
seamen with apprehension, They were 

oing directly from home, and from all 
ie of relief if any accident should befall 
them. No friendly port nor human being 

was known to be in that direction. Ever 
bird which flew in the air, every fish which 
appeared in the sea, and every weed which 
floated on its surface, was regarded with 
the most minute attention, as if the fate of 
the voyage depended upon it. A phenome- 
non which had never before been observed 
struck them with terror. The magnetie 
needle appeared to vary from the pole. 
They began to apprehend that their com- 
pass would prove an unfaithful guide ; and 
the trade wind, which wafted them along 
with friendly wings, they feared would 
obstruct their return. 

“To be twenty days at sea, without 
sight of land, was what the boldest mari- 
ner had never before attempted. At the 
expiration of that time the impatient sailors 
began to talk of throwing their commander 
into the ocean, and returning home. Their 
murmers reached his ears ; but his active 
mind was never at a loss for expedients, 
even in the greatest extremity. By sooth- 
ing, flattery, and artifice; by venting rea- 
sons for every uncommon appearance; by 
promising rewards to the obedient, and a 

ratuity to him who should first discover 
and, in addition to what the king had or- 
dered ; and by deceiving them in the ship's 
reckoning, he kept them on their course 
for sixteen days longer. In the night of 
the 11th October, he himself saw a light 
which seemed to be on shore, and on the 
morning of the 12th, they had the joyful 
sight of land, which proved to be the island 
of Guanahana, one of the clusters called 
Bahamas, in the 25th degree of north lati- 
tude. 

“Thus in the space of thirty-six days, 
and in the 45th year of his age Columbus 
completed a voyage which 


years in projecting and executing; a voy- 
age which opered to the Europeans a new 
world; which gave a new turn to their 
thoughts, to their spirit of enterprise and 


COLUMBUS——LIWNES. 


had spent 


— 


| of commerce ; which enlarged the empire 
of Spain, and stamped with immortality 
the name of Columbus.” Beiknap. 


Having visited several islands, Colum- 
bus set sail for Spain, leaving behind a 
garrison of 39 men ; none of whom, how- 
ever, were ever afterwards found. But his 
discovery seemed too brilliant to be made 
known : the elements arose against him as 
though fain to blast the glorious result of 
his persevering and illustrious toils. The 
frail barques, however, surmounted the 
threatened dangers of the ocean, and he en- 
tered the desired port, March 15th, 1793. 
Apprised of his arrival, Ferdinand and Is- 
abella made befitting preparations for his 
reception ; and he, who but a short time 
before had passed through the streets of 
Cordova, solitary, and dejected by repeated 
mortifications,—pointed at as a visionary, a 
desperate adventurer, or a madman,—was 
now surrounded by admiring multitudes, 
and entered the Castilian court with tri- 
umphal honors. 

Columbus made other voyages to the 
western world; in one of which he dis- 
covered the continent of America. But his 
‘fame had become too glowing not to stir up 
the mists of envy and jealousy, gathering 
faster and darker, so as to shroud his de- 
clining life in disappointments and misfor- 
tunes. He died on the 20th of May, 1506, 
while enduring the mortifying delays of 
Ferdinand in restoring to him his violated 
tights. But his last few were character- 
ized by dignity and serenity of mind. Con- 
scious of the benefits he had conferred 
upon mankind, he knew the laurel, at least, 
could never be wrested from his brow; 
and, lifted above the present, he surveyed - 
the widening prospect of coming time, and 
could discern, with prophetic glance, the 
resplendent honors that would be awarded 
him. E. A. M. 


The foilowing lines contain much truth, briefly 
and properly expressed— 
The past where is it? It has fled. 
The future? It may never come. 
Our friends departed? With the dead 
Ourselves? Fast hastening to the tomb. 


What are earth’s joys? The dews of morn. 
Its honors? Ocean’s wreathing foam. 

Where’s peace? In trials meekly borne. 
And joy? In heaven, the christian’s home. 


| 
| 
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‘the better enjoy the sublimity of the scene. 


ROB 
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For the American Magazine. 


AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF 
ROB ROY. 


* Ve did not know him.” 


Messrs. Eprrors, 

The following tale is founded on fact. 
It was owing to the rescue of a daughter of 
a certain chieftain, that Rob Roy was finally 
enabled to return to the duties of life. I 
obtained the facts from an old Scotish me- 
moir of Rob Roy; they are preserved al- 
most entire, and in some cases, the dial- 
ogues in particular, there is but little al- 
teration even in the language. It is inter- 
esting as a somewhat faithful account of 
one of the very wonderful adventures of a 
very wonderful man.—Y ours, &c., S. E. L. 

It was early autumn, at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. The sun was 
just setting behind the western wave. Na- 
ture was bathed in loveliness. Argyleshire 
looked sublime, with her thousand dark 
valleys and glens, while the parting tints 
of the sun as if unwilling to take their leave, 
still lingered upon the towering pinnacles 
of Ben Cruachan. All was silence—not a 
breath moved the air—not a sound reached 
the ear. How appropriate such stillness 
at such an hour! Was there no one 
abroad to witness and admire so solemn— 
so august a scene? 

Emerging from the sequestered passes 
of Glenshire, might be seen a solitary 
being making for an elevated rock, appa- 
rently for the purpose of gaining a more 
extended view. His dress bespoke him a 
Highlander. From his girdle hung a 
broadsword, dirk aad horn. His whole 
appearance was rather imposing-——with a 
powerful build and a singular length of 
arm. Reaching the summit of the rock, 
he paused, and folding his arms upon his 
chest, gazed with unwonted delight upon 
the grandeur of the mountains. Many a 
time had he gazed upon them; but now 
he seemed struck with some new beauty, 
or filled with some new elevating senti- 
ment. He seated himself that he might 


He even continued his gaze till the shades 
of evening began to warn him of approach- 
ing night. 

But other causes tended to rouse our 
Highlander, who was no other than the 


| The sound of distant contending voices, 
mingled with occasion:l shrieks of a fe- 


male, instantly brought him to his feet, 
and hastened him in the direction whence 
the sounds proceeded. Onward he hurried 
through hazle wood, over steep rugged 
rocks and down deep ruins, as if nothing 
were too arduous when done for the cause 
of distressed humanity. Soon all was si- 
lent. Not knowing whither to proceed, he 
‘lay down amid the grass of a small open 
field which he had reached, and then de- 
termined to wait until the sounds should 
again enable him to proceed upon his er- 
rand of mercy. The moon arose, and he 
could easily perceive two men emerge 
from the opposite wood engaged in an 
eager conversation. Rob Roy lay quietly 
upon the grass, and as they approached 
nearer, heard the following conversation ; 
although he was unable to distinguish 
their countenances, or form any conjecture 
as to whom they were. 

“ What will her father think of our in- 
gratitude ?” exclaimed one of the unknown 
wanderers, in a tone of reproach. 

“TI care not so long- as his daughter is 
in my power ;” was the angry reply. 

‘But you do not mean to treat so amia- 
ble a creature ill?” said the former. 


“ Peace! you are not to dictate to me ?” 

“Sir Knight, I have the right to insist 
on honourable means, and shall maintain 
ae was the determined, high-minded re- 
ply. 
“ Well, well, we will not dispute: we 
must leave this place, and convey our prize 
to some more hospitable region. My trusty 
spy has returned and informs me, that 
having despaired of success, the lord of 
L*** has ceased searching for us, and we 
may now with safety quit these horrible 
wilds.” 

With safety, ha! thought our hero, who 
was now Satisfied that wrong was abroad. 
The knight and his companion again en- 
tered the wood. Rob Roy resolved to know 
more of what he hed heard. Though the 
woods were thick and tangled, with perfect 
ease he pursuedthem. Suddenly they dis- 
appeared. Supposing this was owing to 
the deep obscurity of the wood, Rob Roy 
still held on his way, though with al] his 
efforts he was unable to gain any further 
trace of the mysterious wanderers. He 
stopped—gazed—listened ; but all in vain. 


famous Rob Roy, from his musing mood. ' 


Resting himself against an oak, a slight 
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tremor came over his strong frame. Can 
they be elves of the wood’s? thought he. 
But his fears .were momentary. The 
shrieks again reached his ear, and again 
he started forward. After some search he 
discovered a decayed mansion placed upon 
a rocky eminence, the sides of which were 
covered with trees. At its base rushed a 
rapid stream. The pale moon shone up- 
on the single remaining turret, and the di- 
lapidated walls of the mansion. It had 
long been deserted by human inhabitants. 
A single owl now perched amid its ruined 
battlements. Rob Roy beheld with emo- 
tions of reverence the monument of ancient 
baronial power. 

While lamenting the fate of this antique 
fortress, a mournful cry met his ear. Con- 
vinced that it proceeded from the castle, he 
searched for a place of entrance, but could 
perceive no break in the wall, nor any 
window but what was too high for access. 
He searched for the ‘ great gate,’ but the 
passage was obstructed by fragments of the 
ruined walls. He then hurried around 
the base of the eminence and came to a 
thick bush of copse wood, where he heard 
the cries more distinctly than before. 
This bush of copse wood concealed a vault- 
ed passage, and not doubting but it led to 
the interior, with a hearty resolution to 
explore every part of the pile, and with 
his dirk unsheathed, he bounded lightly 
along the pave. Proceeding for some dis- 
tance through this dark passage, he came 
into an apartment when he heard the voices 
of the two men who had so mysteriously 
disappeared. From another direction he 
heard sighs, and finally a scream as of a 
female in distress. Guided by a light 
which shone through a crevice in the door, 
he cautiously entered, and by the light ofa 
fire which blazed in one corner of the 
room, beheld a female lying upon a bed of 
dried grass. She instantly turned, and 
beholding the huge form of our hero, with 
his drawn dirk, supposed some new calam- 
ity had befallen her, and sunk back in an 
agony of despair. 

“ Fear not,” said Rob Roy soothingly, 
“your cries reached my ears as I was 
wandering upon the mountains, and I have 
come to your rescue.” 

“ Fleaven bless thee stranger !” and then 
raising herself upon her elbow and gazing 
upon him for a moment, she exclaimed, 
* ah! you deceive me!” 


** No—I am Rob Roy, and deceit is not 
in me. Be brief nowand tell me who you 
are, for I have come to your relief.” 

Roy ! then am safe,” exclaimed 
she in a tone of confidence, and a smile of 
complacency played for a moment upon 
the hardy features of the Macgreggor. 

“But who are you,” he replied enqui- 
ringly. 

“Tam” said she “the daughter of the 
Chief of L***, and have been forcibly car- 
tied off by two cruel Knights of England.” 

Enough,’ exclaimed Rob Roy, “trust 
in me and all is safe.”’ 

Rob Roy now hastened in the direction 
of the contending voices of the knight and 
his companion: pausi:g at the door, he 
heard a portion of the dispute. 

“ You treat me unjustly.” 

“No, Sir James, it is you who have 
treated me unjustly. You have betrayed 
me into an act of discourtesy to our kind 
host, and of inhumanity to his amiable 
daughter—'tis time we part.” 

“So, Percy, you will desert me because 
I wish to conquer the antipathies of the 
Highland girl,” replied Sir James sneer- 
ingly. 

“ Recreant ! 

At this moment Rob Roy stepped boldly 
into the hall. Besides the knights, there 
were other three men, all fully armed and 
pacing the ground. “ Yes, recreant!’’ he 
repeated, taking the word from the mouth 
of Percy, and uttering it with a deep ca- 
vernous tone. All] started at the sound, 
and shrunk back at so sudden an appear- 
aneé, believing him some spectre who in- 
habited the gloomy recesses of the man- 
sion. After a silence of some moments, 
Sir James, who was a bold and intrepid 
knight, having gained sufficient resolution, 
said tremulously—“ pray, Sir, who are 
you, and what has brought you here ?—we 
have no money and have done no harm.” 

“None, perhaps, but to the afflicted 
Chief of L***” answered Rob Roy; “ but 
I fear you left your late host without await- 
ing the bestowment of the usual Highland 
benison.” 

Sir James mistrusting the errand of 
his strange visiter, instantly drew his 
sword, but was instantly struck to the 
ground by the resistless arm of the Mac- 
greggor. The men of Sir James rushed 
to the attack and met with the same fate of 


their master. 
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Rob Roy’s plan of procedure was im- 
mediately formed. “ Remain with the 
young lady” said he addressing Sir Percy, 
who had remained all this time with his 
arms folded upon his breast, taking no part 
in the fray—* remain with the young lady 
while I procure men anc a boat in order to 
restore her to her anxious father.” 

After a short absence, Rob Roy entered 
with his men, whom he ordered to attend 
to Sir James and his comrades, while he 
with Sir Percy conducted the disconsolate 
daughter to the boat, which lay but a short 
distance from the above bloody scene. 
Sir James and his men were soon brought, 
bleeding and fainting, and laid in the boat. 
The quarrel seemed forgotten, and every 
attention possible was paid them in staunch- 
ing their wounds, and easing their pains. 

After a wearisome voyage, morning be- 
held them nearly at their journey’s end. 
The castle of the bereaved lord was seen 
in the distance. The servants were alrea- 
dy upon the shore watching the progress 
of the boat, and as they beheld the form of 
the ‘lost one,’ a shout arose to heaven in 
gratitude for her deliverance and her safe- 
ty. As the boat touched the shore, the 
lord of L*** who had hastened to the 
scene, immediately recognized the features 


of Rob Rob. A frown gathered upon his 


brow—a hundred clamors were raised, and 
had it not been for the quick interference 
and explanation of Sir Percy, and the cries 
of the released daughter, Rob Roy had 
perished by the hands of his assailants. 

After the mistaken resentment of Rob 
Roy had died away, it diverted itself 
against Sir James, but through the gene- 
rous interposition of Rob Roy himself, who 
begged it as an only recompense for his 
services, his life was spzred. 

The gratitude of the lord now found 
time to give itself dailies ; but Rob 
Roy was already far upfn his way to his 
mountain home. He had been unjustly 
declared an outlaw and he knew not whom 
to trust. But the lord of L*** was deter- 
mined not to be baffledthus. Having con- 
siderable influence at Court, he used it in 
procuring the ban to be taken off his char- 
acter, which enabled Rob Roy to return to 
the duties of life. 

As to Sir James, he slowly recovered 
from his wounds, and finally returned to 
England. The kindness which he re- 
ceived at the hands of those whom he had 


| 


sought so deeply to injure, seemed to have 
given him a better heart. He becamea 
changed man. Sir Percy, in the course of 
time, became the lord of L***. 


Original. 
EPIGRAMMATIQUE. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, M, D, 


She writes no more to tell her love 
Her wishes to impart, 

Well knowing she hath pen’d her name 
Eternal on my heart. 


From paper soon the ink might fade 
However written fair; 

But till the heart to dust decays, 
The name shall linger there. 


Original. 
AFTER A CONTINUED RAIN. 


BY HENRY B. HIRST. 


The sun is out again—the round red sun! 

The rain is drying from the smiling earth. 
Now I can turn me from my gloomy hearth 

To roam the forest and the hill upon, 

Reading the broad expanse of smiling vales, 
The deep blue calmness of the sun-light sky, 
Feeling the softness of the south winds sigh, 

And marking on the far-off river, sails 

Float — by. A few short hours have 

ass’ 
Since all was dark and gloomy ; patt’ring rain 
Fell on the house top, and my window pane 

Shook ’neath the touches of the surging blast. 

A lesson this—man, when thy heart is sad 

Think of the morrow, it may make thee glad. 
Philadelphia, March, 26, 1842. 


Original. 
STANZAS. 


BY MRS. E. M. SHELDON, 
—— 


Why does the rose a thorn conceal, 

And fairest flowerts hasten from us— 
Delusive Pleasure never yield 

One half the joy she seem’d to promise ? 


Say, why so much commingled is 

Life's every scene with joy and sorrow ?— 
To-day our cup o’erflows with bliss, 

’Tis fill’d with woe and tears to-morrow. 


’Tis better thus, or we should cling 
With madness to time’s fading pleasures; 
Our light afflictions are to bring 
Our hearts to seek enduring treasures. 
Yes, just enough of grief is given, 
To lead earth’s wandering sons to heaven. 
Cottage Home. 
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NATIONAL BEETLES. 


— 


For the American Magazine. 
NATIONAL MORALITY. 


BY U. MARVIN, JUN. 


(Extract fron Address.) 
No morality, no political freedom, This 
truth is settled by history, and it falls in 


with those views which men are accus- 
tomed to take of the natural tendency of | 
evil. Cultivated intellect, or the outward | 
graces of inward purity are not to be de- 
spised : they are well in their places ; but | 
of themselves they can affect but little for 
the real good of the world. These are sf 
what is meant here by morality. 'The de-| 
finition I would give to it should make it | 
a principle, not an external show—a real | 
goodness of the heart, not a vain exhibi- 
tion. I know of nothing that can supply 
its place ; and when received in its bear- 
ings upon government, [ am still more 
sensible that no substitute can be offered. 
In a country like ours, where the people 
are the law, and subjects are sovereigns, 
it is the one important principle by which 
all national blessings are obtained. Dis- 


pense with its power, let it once give place 
to systems of false philosophy, and free in- 
stitutions must die; and the convulsions 
of death will be succeeded by the tu- 
multous heavings ef anarchy and deso- 
lation. 

I have said that history teaches the im- 
portance of morality to government. Yes, 
it lays before us in broad view the decline 
of empires that knew not its influence. 
Go with me to the revolution of 1789, 
when the land of France was deluged 
with blood; and revenge, rapine, and mur- 
der stalked through the streets of her me- 
tropolis, sparing neither sex norage. In 
the short space of two days, more than one 
thousand perished under the proscription 
ofa few sanguinary leaders of infidelity. 
The clergy were dragged from the altar, 
and philosophers from the laboratory, to 
offer up their lives a sacrifice to the mo- 


loch of anarchy and misrule. At that 
very time the city of Paris had become the 


radiating centre of intellectual greatness. | 
But did it cherish a love of country ?—a 
regard for its blessings? History teaches 
by the example to trust not in the educa- 
tion of the mind when the claims of mo- 
rality are disregarded and despised, and is 


solemn lesson, and one which, if we neg- 


lect, will seal up the fate of this republic 
to everlasting ruin. 

Instances of the character mentioned are 
not rare in the fate of other kingdoms. 
God is also reasoning with the nations of 
the earth. He is setting up before them 
their own end, and showing the results 
they must experience if the claims of mo- 
rality are cast off and trodden down. Let 
us not be deceived because destruction does 
not immediately follow—theugh the evil 
day be far off—come it will, and with tre- 
mendous power if there be no saving vir- 
tue inthe people. Talk as we may of pub- 
lic instruction ; call upon ingenuity to per- 
fect the instruments of war, to restrain am- 
bition, to balance conflicting interests ; but 
know that these cannot avail where there 
is no moral principle to convert them into 
blessings. ‘They will only add fuel to the 
flame that wraps you in ruin. 

Let me not be thought to speak lightly 
of the benefits of mental culture. They 
cannot be valued too highly, they are 
above all price ; but unless combined with, 
and governed by strong moral principle, 
they increase with tenfold fury the work of 
desolation. ‘The force of intellect alone 
has no conservative power whatever. 

But clear as our conviction is of the ne- 
cessity of morality to the conservation of 
free institutions, it will do us no good un- 
less we are prompted by it to the use of 
means adequate te destroy whatever cor- 
rupts the moral purity of the nation. It is 
one thing to know duty, and it is quite 
another thing to do it. 


SHINING BEETLES, 
OR FIRE FLIES OF MEXICO. 


The Spanish pioneer historians of Amer- 
ica, described the shining beetles as being 
“somewhat smaller than sparrows, having 
two stars close by their eyes, and two more 
under their wings, which gave so great a 
light that by it they could spin, weave, 
write and paint; and the Spaniards went 
by night to hunt the utios or little rabbits 
of that cuuntry, and a-fishing, carrying 


these animals tied to their great toes or 


| thumbs, and they called them Locuyos, 


being also of use to save them from the 
gnats, which are there very troublesome. 
They took them in the night with fire- 
brands, because they made to the light, 
and came when called by their name ; and 
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they cannot rise again; and the men 
stroaking their faces and hands with a sort 
of moisture that is in those stars, seemed to. 
be a-fire as long as it lasted,” \ 
We caught several of these beetles, not, | 
however by calling them by name, but 
with a hat, as school-boys used to ketch | 
fire-flies, or, less poetically, lightning-bugs | 
at home. They are more than half an) 
inch long, and have a sharp moveable horn | 
on the head ; when laid on the back they | 
cannot turn over except by pressing this | 
horn against a membrane upon the front. 
Behind the eyes are two round transparent | 
substances full of luminous matter, about | 
as large as the head of a pin, and under- | 
neath is a larger membrane containing the | 
same luminous substance. Four of them | 
together threw a brilliant light for several | 
yards around, and by the light of a single | 
one we read distinctly the finely-printed | 
pages of an American newspaper, It) 
seemed stranger than any incident of my 
journey, to be reading by the light of bee- | 
tles, in the ruined palace of Palenque, the | 
sayings and doings of great men at home. | 
Stephen’s Incidents of Travel. 


There seems to be in human nature, 
though buried beneath passions, vices and 
desires, an essential principle of good, 
which, except in some rare instances, is 
never known to die away—a faint and 
shadowy remnant of that perfect being 
which, after the Almighty had planted in 
the garden, he beheld, and lo, it was 
good. 


EDITOR’S NOTICE. 
The present number will terminate our con- 
nection with the American Magazine ; and, in 
bidding our kind readers adieu, for the present, | 


we cordially return our sincere thanks to those | 
who nobly have wished us “ God speed.” 


they are so unwieldy that when they fall 


Cheered by the encouragement of many of | 
those that stand high in the literary world, our | 
course has, thus far, been onward and upward. || 
Though we too have had our share of the * scoffs | 
and sneers of knaves and fools,” they “pass by us | 
as the idle wind which we respect not,” while | 
we are proud, perhaps too proud, of the express- || 
ed opinions of a host of eminent men. It is no ! 
fancy ; those of our acquaintance whose intrin- | 
sic merit renders their remarks of any worth to || 
an honorable mind, have uniformly spoken of | 
the American Magazine in terms of unqualified | 


sided sycophantic politician, a dispassionate ar- 
ticle is, of course, an unsavoury dish,—too cold- 
water like for their depraved appetites ;—these, 
as might have been expected, have looked cold- 
ly on with green eyed jealousy or in supercilious 
apathy ; like our patriotic thirty thousand dol- 
lar champions,—Eds. of Journal and Argus. 

All the other editors in this city have honora- 
bly and generously accredited our ‘“ praise-wor- 
thy enterprise.” (See Albany Advertiser, Nor- 
thern Light, Albany Atlas, Masonic Register, 
Cultivator, &c. &c.) We notice this fact from 
no sinister motives, for as before observed this 
number closes our editorial] labors, but that our 
friends at a distance may know who, in this city, 
are purely Jovers of “spoils” mdre than lovers 
of science—the frank and generous from those 
that are crippled by solely mercenary motives.— 
We are also particularly indebted for the kind- 
ness manifested towards us by the New-York 
and Boston papers, and also to the editors of 
other papers, too numerous to mention. 

Inasmuch as several anonymous articles, 
which have appeared in the American Maga- 
zine, have been attributed to the editors, it may 
not be improper to state that the sen. Ed. has 
invariably written over the signatures of J. S.W. 
or ANTARES, and the jun. Ed. over those of 
B. W. or E. A. M.; whatever merit or demerit 
the articles may be charged with—plus or mi- 


| nus—we abide by; though in justice to our- 


selves, we barely observe, that the press of busi- 


_ness has been such as to prevent, in any case, 


the bestowment of even ordinary care, and very 
frequently the printers have taken a few pages 
of an article at once, as it was written, without 
our having an opportunity of correcting the first 
copy. The cause of this haste on the part of 
the sen. Ed. was in consequence of his profes- 
sional business, which required his chief atten- 
tion, added to his editorial and other duties ; and 
on the part of the jun. Ed. there were—lIst, 
publishing ; 2d, agency, and 3d, editorial labors: 
so we have only once more to ask the indul- 
gence of our readers for appearing thus laden on 
the public race-course of literary renown. 
The publisher, finding that unavoidable <ir- 
cumstances render it impossible to continue the 
second volume to the end of the year, will close 
it with this number. (See publishers notice, page 
4, cover.) Those that have paid in advance 
will be supplied with the first numbers of vol- 
ume third, for the amount due; which he propo- 
ses to commence in a far superior style, on or 
about the first of July next. He alsosolicits the 
patience of his patrons, and a continuation of 


their support in favour of the proposed volume.— 
Further, we have only to say, abandoning our 
editorial labors for more lucrative employment, 
we reluctantly say farewell to our kind readers, 
our friendly contributors and correspondents, 
with the sincere hope that their days may be as 
eminently happy as their feelings have been 
generous and philanthropic. 
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